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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

This is excellently concrete. The other examples from 
old Irish are also convincing. In the Tryst After Death we 
find the trail of the monk spoiling an otherwise fine poem, as 
happens in the Saxon texts also. Christianity was a handi- 
cap to all early writers in either island. 

Early Irish poems we might have found elsewhere. I do 

not know where else we should be likely to hear much of 

contemporary writers in Gaelic, of whom there seem to 

be several worthy of note. Padraic Mac Piarais is made 

interesting by MacDonagh's translation. 

The poet once again is his own first audience. His poetry is a 
matter between himself and himself. If others afterward come and 
share his joy, the gain is theirs. 

MacDonagh's book is well larded with common sense. He 

was one of the few people who could write intelligibly on 

matters of metric, and also readably. His loss is a loss both 

to Ireland and to literature, and it is a loss bound to be 

more felt as his work becomes more widely known. Though 

this last book of his is addressed in the main to the Gael, 

the subtlety and the sanity of the general criticism contained 

in it should win for it a wider audience. Ezra Pound 

THE TRADITION OF MAGIC 

The Listeners, by Walter De La Mare. Henry Holt & Co. 
Thoughtful and analytic writers are all about us, and 
their numbers are growing rapidly. Not content with ut- 
tering mere editorial dicta, they have invaded the musty 
quiet of our revered "journals of opinion"; they have even 
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appeared in the rose-curtained and violet-scented boudoirs of 
the fifteen-cent magazines. The world has never been so 
full of keen and clever men. The impulse of self-study has be- 
come not only personal but popular. And with surprising 
results! The song-makers in particular, have been caught 
in the tremendous tide of new tendencies; they give us the 
secret of everything from mid-western villages to fire-engines ; 
from the old formalism to "the new freedom"; from social- 
ism to psycho-analysis. It is not rare to find a poet who 
is full of meaning. But it is rare to find one who is even 
touched with magic. 

At least that is true in America. Our poets have been so 
pushed and crowded with thoughts that they have had little 
time to be thoughtless. But England has always, even in the 
thick of war, developed this quality. She has fostered what 
amounts to a tradition of magic. Nothing could better illus- 
trate this unbroken stream that has run down from Spenser 
through Shakespeare and Herrick and Keats and Blake, than 
three unaffected English singers of the present day. Un- 
affected, I might add, in every way ; for while Masefield was 
animating English verse with rich vulgarisms, while W. W. 
Gibson was dramatizing the laborers of London, and Aber- 
crombie putting his Gloucester folk into close-packed blank 
verse, Ralph Hodgson, W. H. Davies and Walter De La 
Mare kept on writing their curiously untimely and curiously 
beautiful poetry. All three are strangers here, although the 
little yellow booklets of Hodgson, now published by the 
Poetry Bookshop in London, are beginning to be sought after, 
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ever since the news of his winning the Polignac prize became 
known. Hodgson was introduced to America by E. V. 
Lucas a little over a year ago in a graceful and appreciative 
causerie. Mr. Lucas quoted, as examples of Hodgson's love 
of simplicity and rage at oppression, such haunting lyrics as 
Stupidity Street, The Gipsy Girl and fragments of the longer 
poems, The Bull, The Song of Honor and the exquisite Eve. 
But he did not mention Time, you old Gipsy Man, that frag- 
ment of Hodgson's that shows him at his clearest and pos- 
sibly his most magical. The first half follows : 

Time, you old gipsy man, 

Will you not stay, 
Put up your caravan 

Just for one day? 

All things I'll give you 

Will you be my guest: 
Bells for your jennet 

Of silver the best, 
Goldsmiths shall beat you 

A great folden ring, 
Peacocks shall bow to you, 

Little boys sing, 
Oh, and sweet girls will 

Festoon you with may. 
Time, you old gipsy man, 

Why hasten away? 

Davies' gift is less delicate and more obvious; it is a bit 
foreseen, prepared; one might even call his a mathematical 
magic. Also his indebtedness to Blake and Herrick is more 
apparent. Yet he has an idiom that is his own; an idiom 
that is as fresh and clean as his naif vision. His Songs of 
Joy and Others (1911) show him in his most characteristic 
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moods and measures, particularly in such dissimilar poems as 
Days too Short, Shopping, the limpid and rare blank verse 
of The Child and The Mariner and this snatch, The Ex- 
ample : 

Here's an example from 

A butterfly, 
That on a rough, hard rock 

Happy can He ; 
Friendless and all alone 
On this unsweetened stone. 

Now let my bed be hard, 

No care take I ; 
I'll make my joy like this 

Small butterfly; 
Whose happy heart has power 
To make a stone a flower. 

Walter De La Mare is the only one of the three to have 
achieved an American publisher, and we may hope that the 
reception of The Listeners will warrant the reprinting of 
the author's earlier Peacock Pie, which, though it lacks 
the power and intensity of The Listeners, has as fine a magic 
and even more mellowness and mirth. The first third of it 
contains more inspired and unforgettable nursery rhymes and 
nonsense lyrics than were ever collected anywhere except in 
Mother Goose's own anthology. 

De La Mare's distinction lies not so much in what he says 
as in the accent in which he says it. It is an utterance that 
lifts his work above its old-fashioned turns and archaisms. 
Nor do these poetic left-overs bother him; he uses inversions 
constantly and carelessly — one might almost say he uses them 
confidently, for, infusing them with new salience, he makes 
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these old tags and makeshifts surprisingly fresh and alive. 
He can even put words like burgeon, thridding, amaranthine, 
and athwart into his verse without making them seem like 
the dead-sea fruit of poetry that they are. He writes, some- 
one has said, as much for antiquity as for posterity — he is 
in the world, yet not wholly of it. Moonlight and mystery 
seem soaked in all his lines, and a cool wind from Nowhere 
blows over them. That most magical of all modern verses, 
The Listeners, which gives the recent volume its title, is a 
splendid illustration of this. It has in it something of the 
supernatural beauty and horror that is found in Algernon 
Blackwood's tales, but, unlike Blackwood's, the story is not 
told; it is barely suggested. What we get is the effect of 
the ghost-story rather than the narrative itself. Never have 
silence and black night been reproduced so startlingly as in 
these lines. Utterly different but no less memorable are 
Rachel, An Epitaph, Martha and the grave whimsy of The 
Sleeper, with its slumber-drenched picture : 

Even her hands upon her lap 
Seemed saturate with sleep. 

Or this decorative winter-piece, as skilfully simple as a 

Hiroshige color-print: 

There blooms no bud in May 

Can for its white compare 
With snow at break of day, 

On fields forlorn and bare . . . 

Fearful of its pale glare 

In flocks the starlings rise; 
Slide through the frosty air, 

And perch with plaintive cries. 
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Only the inky rook, 

Hunched cold in ruffled wings, 
Its snowy nest forsook, 

Caws of unnumbered springs. 

Or, in a less delineative and more elfish mood, The Wind, 
with its macabre humor; or, in a more sturdy, half-heroic 
vein, The Scarecrow; or that most quiet-colored and musical 
oi all written nocturnes, Nod; the beginning and end of 
which run : 

Softly along the road of evening, 

In a twilight dim with rose, 
Wrinkled with age, and drenched with dew 

Old Nod, the shepherd, goes . . . 

His lambs outnumber a noon's roses, 

Yet, when night's shadow's fall, 
His blind old sheep-dog, Slumber-soon, 

Misses not one at all. 

His are the quiet steeps of dreamland, 

The waters of no-more-pain, 
His ram's bell rings 'neath an arch of stars, 

"Rest, rest, and rest again." 

He writes with the sophistication of the artist and the 
mind of a child. And, like most imaginative children, his 
pictures are the reflection of a mood that is half lost in 
phantasy, half in fear. 

Hodgson, Davies, De La Mare — they make a trio of un- 
usual voices ; voices that rise with a strange color and sweet- 
ness in these dark and unsweetened days. 

Louis Untermeyer 
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